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SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS. | were already closed upon tiese illusions, and the|| Acting under the influeuace of this idea, I deter- 
‘mind, in the effort to relieve itself from despair, |/mined to appear again in the busy haunts of lite, 
turned to other subjects, if not more substantial,| from which I had long been closely secluded—to 
istill more fascinating for the time. ||betake myself to the courts, where I was an entire 








THE FIRST CAUSE. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A LAWYER. 





After toiling throngh the usual term alloted to 
students of the legal profession, on the day on 
which I completed my twenty-tirst year, [ submit- 
ted myself to the necessarv examination, aud was 
admitted to practice as a member of the Philadel- 
phia Bar. 
tions then felt, remains to me now: after a lapse 
of many years, neither my prospects nor my hupes 
were the brightest, and, although a devotee to my 
profession, mine was a «levotion, not founded, of 
course, in experience, and therefore liable to be 
much impuired, if not utterly destroyed by encoun- 
tering difficulties not readily anticipated—or ne- 
glect, still more difficult to be endured. Y 
neither had I any claim to exemption, at least so I 
think in more matured reason, in birth, in fortune, 
or in talents. For the most part, unknown among 
the members of the Bar—with a moderate patrimo- 
ny derived from my father, and with the benefit of 
the best education which the times could afford, I 
still felt, in presenting myself before the public, that 
every thing must depend upon two contingencies: 
first, whether the opportunity would be afforded 
fora favorable display of the limited abilities which 
I might possess ; and, secondly, whether I should be 
capable of employing that opportunity to advan- 
tage. Doubts hke these must, more or less, influ- 
ence every rational being in entering upon the pro- 


secution of every science, and in none more than}| 


in the arduous profession of the Law. 

My office was opened, but, in despite of the al- 
jurements of a well executed sign, and a tolerable 
location for business, weeks and months, I had al- 
most said years, rolled over my head, without im- 
proving my pocket, brightening my prospects, or 
increasing my affection for the object of my choice. 
Indeed, I am not certain that my fervor was nota 
little chilled; and I am certain, that, without the 
slightest inclination to abandon my forensic career, 
I nevertheless occasionally looked with something 
like loathing to some half a dozen books which 
decorated a solitary shelf in my study. I fonnd 
that the notion entertained prior to admission, that 
when my “calling and election” had heen made 
sure, I should be disposed to enjoy in delightful 
composure the companionship of the sages of the 
Law, was but a notion, and that it was totally un- 
able to resist the superior interest and attraction, 
with a youthful mind, which was furnished by a 
flood of poetry and romance daily issuing from the 
press, and literally flooding the land. And why 
should it be considered remarkable? no man in his 
senses ever pretended that, in itself alone, the ac- 
quisition of any science could be matter of delight. 
it is in the vista which is supposed to open to pro- 
fessional elevation-—-to worldly advancement— 
phantoms which too often vanish as we approach 
them—that its charms chiefly consist. My eyes 


No very distinct impression of the emo- |) 


| The end of the first year found me occupied with | 
‘everything but the Law. The tranquillity of my | 
office had, I think, never in a single instance been 
disturbed or invaded by the foot of any obtzusive 
client—I was about to say of any individual, for! 





jnate-—-when, on the first morning of the ensuing 
year, a fellow student of mine, who was admitted 
| about the same time, and who has since risen to 
| considerable eminence, stalked into my office, as 
} he said, to oer me his condolence; and who could | 
\|have been more sincere in his sympathies? He} 

also had, not had a single client. Nota client?” 
jisaid I, and Lam aftaid there was a lurking athe) 





|| wonderful,” said he, “that is, nota sclitary fee, | 
|\and yet I don’t think I have any right to com-| 
|| plain.” “No right to complain?’ I rejoined, 
\|that may be, but you have nevertheless a clear 
| chance of starving--to starve and not complain— 
H this isan ungrateful world.” And I was going on 
‘to say something more, when he requested me to 
‘Jisten to him a moment, and I should perceive that 
‘his remarks were perfectly just. “I have been,” 
isaid he, * like yourself, a year at the Bar; I have 
‘never received a farthing, or been retained in a 
\single suit; this morning for the first timg, my door | 
‘opened to a visitor, an old lndy’who called upon 
me, she being the widow of a revolutionary hero, | 
\for the purpose of receiving instruction as to the| 
measures necessary to be adopted in order to pro-| 
cure a pension or bounty from the United States. 
If she had asked me the readiest cut to the moon, | 
I should not have been more confounded. I had 
jno book at hand that contained the necessary infor- 
mation, and I should have been ashamed to turn to 
it if I had had. I faltered and floundered for 
some time, but the question was too direct to be 
evaded, and I waited upon her to the door while 
I honestly confessed, what she must previously 
shave discovered, that I really did not know. Now 
\sir,”? said he, in atone of mingled mirth and sad- 
ness, “what right have I to complain? The mo- 
ment that I shall be satisfied that I um a thorough- 
paced lawyer, ripe and ready for every ordinary 
inquiry, I shail feel myself authorized to pass my 





even courtesy shrinks from and shuns the unforta- 


‘stranger, and in short, to find out, from ocular 
iproof, how it was possible that “ the great glube” 
jshould move without apparently the slightest con- 
jsciousness of the loss which it sustained in my 
|person and endowments. i 

| One day, shortly after arriving at this determi- 
jnation, passing through the avenue between the 
|Courts, my attention was attracted by a crowd as- 
isembled on the steps, where an old woman—wo- 
men, it wonld seem, are ever connected with the 
greatest good and evil in Jife—with a sort of in- 
ispired phrenzy, like that of Norna of the Fitful 
‘Head, was haranguing the wondering, gaping mul- 
jtitude, upon the cruelty and barbarity of some 


et from | faction in the inquiry. ‘* Not one, by all that’s||one, whom she did not very clearly designate; this 


|arose, perhaps, either from her having named the in- 
\dividual before my arrival on the margin of the as- 
isemblage, or from her resembling some orators, who 
think it is quite enough to speak, and therefore 
jleave you to find ont their subject by your learning. 
'Her manner—and in this also she was governed by 
high authority—was more effective and intelligible 
‘than her matter, and, directed by that, I was in- 
duced to peer mure closely into the crowd, in the 
ivery centre of which I at last discovered a sight, 
much more than sufficient to excite a female 
‘heart, or move a female tongue. In the very cen- 
itre of this crowd, I say, stood, or rather bent, 2 
little girl, whose suffering, it seems, formed the sub- 
lject of the philippic to which I have already re- 
ferred, and to whom the aged sybil ever and anon 
|pathetically pointed. She appeared to be ahout 
‘eight or nine years old—wretchedly uttired—the 
back part of her dress torn open, and her body ex- 
posed. Gracious Heaven, what a sight !—her lit- 
\tle limbs were covered with welts and extrava- 


sated blood—her eyes were streaming with tears, 


‘and her youthful heart throbbed as though it would 
burst. ‘‘Who could behold such suffering and be 
\silent?? . I ventured to inquire to what this shock- 
|ing spectacle, in a civilized community, was at- 
\tributable. Anunlucky question. Attention was 
directed immediately te me, and whether there 
|was anything professional in the mode of inquiry 


‘or whether some individual in the large assemblage 





the world, by which my allurements are treated | 
with unmerited contempt. But not now—not now 
—Heaven forbid! the old lady has satisfied me 
that the fault is in myself.’ Notwithstanding 
these were no laughing matters, my risibles were, 
not a little provoked by this occurrence, ind my | 
despondency, such is our nature, somewhat allevi- 
ated by the equality of our conditions. We part- 
ed both in a better humor than when we met, and 
T also came to the conclusion, that it was quite as 
possible that I was not right, as that the world was 








‘knew that I was somehow connected with the law, 


maledictions upon the blindness and stupidity of I know not, but it was at once insisted that I 


‘should obtain, or point out the road to redress. 
| Although it would be base to say that my feelinge 
|were not deeply enlisted—the idea of being sud- 
\denly thrust into an argument, was very much like 
\looking a lion in the mouth; and I really think, I 
‘would rather have taken a beating equal to that 
lof the little sufferer, than have been called upon 
unexpectedly to pronounce those frightful, those 
|nppalling words ‘*may it please your Honor.’ 
What could be done? There is something in the 
helplessness of childhood, that appeals most strong- 





entirely wrong. 


ly to the heart. J was not a parent, it is true, but 
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nature ever prepares us for those affections, which, 
when they arrive, are the most despoti¢ and re- 
sistless in their sway. The age—the sex—the 
tears, the blood of the sufferer, might have moved 
a savage; but, added to all these, the account of 
her inability to communicate by language, the ex- 
tent of her calamity, rendered it doubly impressive 
and affecting. What, | say, could bedone? Who 
could resist such an appeal? Even if the nobler 
emotions of the heart could have listened unmoved 
to her untutored grief, the sense of shame which 
every man must experience in refusing his aid when 
thus strongly and publicly appealed to, could not 
be overcome. I took the little stranger by the 
hand—ushered her into the office of the chief ma- 
gistrate of the city, and there endeavored —for it 
was my first appearance as well as her’s before the 
awful face of justice—there endeavored so to col- 
lect my scattered thoughts as to present something 
like a connected detail of the injuries she had en- 
dured at the hand of her master. It seems that 
the child, a matter of which my readers have not 
been apprised, was one of a large family of Ger- 
man Redemptioners, as they are usually called, 
recently arrived amongst us. She, together with 
her entire family, had been sold to different indi- 
viduals throughout the State, fur a certain number 
of years, for the purpose of «dlischarging the amount 
of their passage money. Her father and mother, 
as I succeetled in gathering, were purchased by 
some gentleman in the interior of the State. Her 
brothers and sisters had also been purchased by in- 
dividuals far removed from the city; and she, the 
youngest of her little flock, cut off and estranged 
from her native support, fell into the hands of the 
individual whose causeless barbarity was the sub- 
ject of complaint. ° ” ° ° My 
fears, however, had no other effect than to lend 
their own wings to the flights of time—and the 
morning of the eventful day arrived—the day that 
was to decide upon my destiny forever. 

How deceitful is this world! To visit our tem- 
ples of justice, and to listen to the aspirants for 
fame, what is more Velightful, what is more facina- 
ting! What a sad reverse, however, does reflec- 
tion present while she traces tiem, step by step, 
through the thorny and perplexing mazes of an 
intricate science—bartering their tranquil slum- 
bers for the illusions of fame—wasting their lives 
frequently in unavailing efforts to grasp what hope 
has so long promised, until at last the lights of life 
and hope are extinguished together. How dearly 
purchased, and, alas! how vain are the charms of 
ambition! 


A meteor that delights, deludes, destroys, 
A lamp sepulchral, in a charnel-house, 
Gilding with flickering ray the shades of death. 














What a miracle is the mind of man!—shrinking 
even from the thought of past terrors. At this} 
day, when the records of time are impressed ujon 
my brow, and I feel the icy fingers at my heart, 1} 
ean hardly bring myself, without too much emo- 
tion, to review the scene of my earliest professional 
struggle. Haggard and worn out—-not with pre-| 
paring for my cause, but with thinking of it-—-on 
the appointed day, not induced by ambition, but 
propelled by dread of shame, and yet hardly cer- 
tain whether the greater shame pursued or con- 
fronted we, I entered, for the first time profession- 
ally, the chambers of justice—the chambers of 
death would not have been less gloomy, scarcely 
less welcome. The hall was crowded to the very 
ceiling, either actually, or by my peopled imagina- 
tion; yet I saw nothing distinctly; there was a 
general buzz—not of applause, but as it seemed to 


me of consternation—at seeing the approach of 
counse! and client, the former, if possible, evident- 
ly more ternfied than the latter. I sat down be- 
side the complainant, scarcely knowing how, got|/cere no doubt, but ! dare say it was chiefly attri- 
up without knowing why, and in the very endea-| butable to my having at that time, more ready 
vor to appear composed, must have satistied every || money than ready reason. 

practised observer, that composure was no inmate)) The court, fortunately for us, adopted the ground 
of my distracted mind. When sufficiently cuilect-| first suggested—refused to direct the name of a 
ed to embody the shadowy forms around me, 1 per- | prosecutur to be endorsed, and the cause was ac- 
ceived, seated immediately opposite to me, the|\cordingly ordered to proceed. The counsel for 
defendant and his counsel—* upon whose brows|| the defendant then publicly called upon the Attor- 
Deliberation sat,’—two experienced and distin.|| 
guished members of the profession, mcn who had} 
been accustomed to sway the scepter of the mind| 
with kingly hand, not only composed, but eager 
for the encounter. When IT saw this, strange as it 
may seem, I confess I felt relieved; there was 
something, it seemed to me, like a contemptuous 
smile playing round the lps of the gentlemen, and 
[ felt for a moment as though my soul was in arms: 
it was but for a moment—the feverish excitement} 
subsided, and left me, if possible, more languid 
und depressed than before. The case was culled 
—the jury sworn—when, as if I were doomed to||questionably to his own honor. 

be tested by every affiction, the Attorney Genera!,|| The cause then proceeded: the facts, already 
a gentleman of distinction in the profession, || eursorily adverted to, were distinctly proved. 
though but little older than myself, privately sta-|| The defendant chiefly relied for his acquittal upon 
ted to me that it was not his design to assist me in!|his general character, which was irreproachable— 
the prosecution, but that, having opened the cause, upon alleged misconduct of the child, and partica- 
it would be left entirely to my management. Am.||larly, that she had upon one occasion been found 
bition, Pride, Shame, had alternately ruled in my jin possession of a small sum of money, which, she 
bosom; their voice, though heard for a time, was}\said had been given to her by the defendant's bro- 
soon lost in the tumultuous clamor of fear, that|/ther, and which the brother denied. 
pervaded their kingdom. 


own name as the prosecutor, and thereby at ones 
removing all preliminary questions upon the sub- 
ject of onr right to proceed. This was partly sin. 





ney General to adopt or reject the case as a public 
prosecution. Witha magnanimity for whieh he 
deserved credit, and received it, he stated, that, 
although disposed to leave the matter entirely to 
me, he did not think his official duty would Justify 
him in throwing reproach upon a case founded ap- 
parently ina desire of public justice, by declaring 
it unworthy of pubhe support, and that if it were 
insisted upon that he should either repudhate it or 
assist in the prosecution, he would elect the latter; 
—which he accordingly did, very much to my gra- 
tification, and the benefit of my client, and un- 








| The cause 
This, however, was the | Jasted nearly four days; the excitement daily in- 
last blow, and the result was despair, deep, unal-||creasing, until at length the period arrived when it 

| became my duty to address the court and jury. 


loyed, unmitigated, unresisted. From that mo-| 
ment my whole character was changed, and “eve-|| Terrified and trembling, I arose. The tempora- 
ry petty artery in the body swelled with a giant’s||ry agitation of the multitude—and then the dead 

‘silence that succeeded—the imaginary importance 


strength.” 
I had often heard of the stillness and calmness) of a first effort—its probable effect upon my future 
life-—but above all, the desire to vindicate the 


of despair, but never felt it before or since. How 
|principles of humanity which had been outraged— 


salutary a lesson did I derive from the sufferings of | 
that occasion. How intense is the commisseration jall contributed by their claims upon my exertion, 
to impair those feeble talents which might have 


I feel upon the professional debut of my young 
been effectually exercised, if less powerfully put 


friends; and although it rarely happens to them to/| 
make their first appearance—or launch their little||into requisition. As though seeking consolation 
|from every quarter, and anxious to conciliate the 


bark upon so stormy a sea as that by which mine 
opinion of my opponents, the moment before com- 


was tossed-—nevertheless, to a sensitive mind, the 
first public essay, whatever may be its character,||mencing my speech, I turned to one of my antago- 
and whatever its occasion, is attended by the most||nists, and said, “this is awful—it is very much tike 
horrible anxieties; and, perhaps, it is necessary |/facing a full mouthed battery!” in the expecta- 
that it should beso, Ie, whe commences his ca-||tiou that he would cheer me by the reply that my 

fears were imaginary—a few words, and I should 


reer with composure, will prosecute it with indif- 
\be relieved from anxiety, or something to that 


ference, and terminate it in disgust. 
I acquit the gentlemen opposed to me of any||amount. But, on the contrary, my anxiety was 
design to increase my difficulties. Scarcely, how- padeuiies by his remark, that it was truly a great 
\day for me, as [should probably date my rise or 


ever, bad the case been opened, when it was sug- 
ruin from it. All further interruption was here 


gested that the defendant had the right to insist 
upon the endersement of the name of a prosecutor, ||luckily cut short by a direction from the Court to 
jand some authorities were referred to in support of || commence the discussion—and [ began. For some 
\this privilege. Those who were friends before, || minutes I remembered nothing, with the exception 
penned to shrink from responsibility. I had no | of one circumstance, which showed that | wis not 
jauthorities to oppose them; my scanty supply of| 
Hezal lore hardly furnished me with a definition of 
the offence about to be tried, much less with that 
|practical knowledge, without which the acquisi- 
tion of legal principles becomes rather an incum- 
berance than an assistance. I simply suggested to 

















entirely deprived of consciousness. Having, while 
spexking, thrown out my hand, I was shocked to 
perceive that it trembled like an aspen leaf, and, 
immediately withdrew it, until the acquisition of 
greater courage should render it more confident in 
the cause. When I once got fairly started, the 








the court that the application appeared to me to 
be too late, after the jury had been sworn, that 
the jury might themselves afford to the defendant 
all the advantages to which he was entitled, by 
finding the prosecutor in the verdict, but that if 
neither of these grounds was considered sufficient 
by the court, I begged, in behalf of a friendless 
child, to be allowed the honor of recording my 











reaction of nature upon my system was most pow- 
erful. The excitement into which I was wrought, 


presented, too, most boldly, to my mind, all that I 
ever read, or knew. The audience, borne away 
by the occasion, and oly requiring that the pro- 
minent features of it should be discreetly exhibited 
to them, broke in upon my speech with loud and 
long continued applause; and after haranguing 
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the public, rather than the jury, for about three 
hours, I sat down, amidst the most tumultuous ac- 
clamation that ever disturbed the serenity or 
shocked the dignity of a Court of Justice. 

The whole effect of the speech was dramatic. 
The introduction of the child, whom I apostro- 
phized in the course of my tirade, was electrical— 
the entire assemblage melted into tears; in short, 
rage, indignation, sorrow, and commisseration, 
ruJed the tumultuous throng by turns. 

My antazonists fullowed, They managed their 
cause with infimte address, and ability; but in 
such a case, and with such an audience, it was not 
in the power of man to succee:!. The case was 
closed by the Attorney General with great force 
and pates, and the defendant was convicted. 

This may be truly said to be a strange world— 
there is nothing in romance equal to the realities 
of iif. My office, which, as] have said, before 
that time was deserted, now, by this sudden and 
unexpected chance, became througed with clients, 
anxious to unload their griefs and their pockets. 
My seclusion and tranquillity were forever ex- 
changed for public display, and ever changing 
ecenes of noise and strife. With all the delight 
attending apon flatte:ing hopes, is there not room 
to reflect here, whether the change, favorable as it 
appeared, ceally contributed to increase the actual 
balance of huawan happiness? My means, it is 
true, were extended, but my expenses were neces- 
sarily muck increased. My pleasures were of a 
more positive chiracter, but so were my pains. 
Daly 1 inhaled the buoyant gale of popular favor; 
bat L was also daily subjected to perils and penal- 
ties, which nothing but untiring ambition could 
endure. At this time, I am even surprised that | 
could ever have rejoiced ata change which con- 
demned me to unremitting and interminable toil; 
and with the characteristic capriciousness of man, 
1 look with anxious and desiring eyes upon the 
retirement :.nd solitude which I ounce enjoyed, and 
which at that tame was as much abhorred as it is 
coveted at dies, 

But to return to my narrative. Not satisfied 
with having vindicated the laws of the land and 
the rights of humamty, in the conviction of the 
offender, | resolved to obtain from the master the 
discharge of the complainant froim further servi- 
tude, and the exposure to future severity, which 
must have been inevitably visited upon her had 
the returned to his employment. In pursuance of 
this object, | communicated to the counsel of the 
defendant an intention to institute an action of 
damages for the injury sustained by the child, but 
at the same time intimated, that if her indentures 
chou! be cancelled, so that she might be restored 
to her father, to whom no amount recovered could 
compensite for the penalties of his daughter, 1 
would waive all further process, and the defendant 
would be discharged from all additional responsi- 
bility. ‘This proposition was eagerly embraced, 
and I had the happiness, a few days afterwards, of 
delivering her into the hands ef some charitable 
individual, who, shortly afterwards, caused her to 
be restored to the arms of her delighted parents. 

Several y ears rolled on—and, in the ardor and an- 
xiety of professional pursuits, the little German girl 
was at length almost forgotten, when one morning 
early, before I had left my chamber, which opened 
immediately into my office, my ears were astounded 
with a coufusion of sounds, to which those of Ba- 
bel were harmonious and musical. Hurrying 
through my toilet, and passing hastily into my of- 
fice, the mystery was soon solved. In the very 
centre of it, I found a tall, handsome looking girl, 
about sixteen, whom I almost at once recognised 


as Anna Maria Martin; and I soon learned that 
the venerable pair by whom she was accomranied, 
were her purente, and the others, to the number of 
five or six, were her orothers and sisters, When I 
entered, and, as may beinferred, for some time be- 
fore, they were all talking together, and in corrupt 
German, bad French, and worse English, endea- 
voring, by their united ¢ ffurts, fo impart toa French 


is finished. My requiem,” he added, and a 
sigh escaped him, as present fame and future 
glory passed in vivid succession through his 
mind, and the idea, how soon he must leave it 
all, seemed, for a moment, too hard to endure. 
**Oh, say not so, my father,” said the girl, in- 
terrupting him, as tears rushed to her eyes, 


servant in my employ, some wea of the object of “you must be better, yon look better, for even 


their pilgrimage: for ,it seems, that, after five 
years, this little tribe had, by their honest industry, 
acquired a mnoderate competency; and the first 
use to which they applied their little surplus earn- 


ings, was to defeay the expenses of a journey of! 


some hundred miles, in order to express their grati- 
tude and affection towards one who at best was 
entitled to no greater praise than that of having 
seen infancy in distress, and ventured take it by 
the hand. 

That I felt gratified, however, by this demonstra- 
tion of regard, may well be suppose.l. Upon se- 
parating, | returned very fervently, their hopes for 
my future happiness; and, though it was our first 
and last meeting—and though many years have 
since rolled over us—the impression left upon my 
tind by the cecurrence, still remains vivid and 
unimpaired . 

Thus ends the egotistical account of my first 
effort; which, it seems, was almost providentially 
brought about—-and but for which there is no 
doubt but that I either must have sink into what 
may be called, the Lethargy of the Law—a sleep 
from which few awaken--or perhaps, in some mo- 
ment of excitement and despair, have abandoned 
and abjured even its revered name fur ever.—North 
American Magazine . 





MOZART. 


**%*4% The composer threw himself back 
on his couch, faint and exhausted. His coun- 
tenance was pale and emaciated, yet there was 
a strange fire in his eye and the light of joy on 
his brow, that told of success. His task was 
finished, and the melody, even to his exquisite 
sensibility, was perfect. It had occupied him 
for weeks, and, though his form was wasting by 
disease, yet his spirit seemed to acquire new 
vigor, and already claim kindred with immor- 
tality; for oft as the sound of his own compo- 
sition stole on his ear, it bore an unearthly 
sweetness, that was, to him, too truly a warn- 
ing of his future and fast-coming doom. Now 
it was finished ; and, for the first time for many 
weeks, he sank into a quiet and refreshing 
slumber. The apartment in which he lay was 
large, and lighted by a window, in a small re- 
cess, that opened to the east ; near it his couch 
was placed, a table for writing stood at his feet, 
and just before him his favorite, inseparable 
piano. The window was shaded by a curtain 
of crimson damask, and, as the sun, (which had 
scarcely attained its meridian,) stole through 
it, there was a rich glow cast upon every ob- 
ject. One beam fell upon the head of the com- 
poser, and then passed, appearing to say, “Like 
this shall your day of life be, bright and glo- 
rious; but even so shall it vanish and pass 
away, though shining in noontide splendor.” 

A slight noise in the apartment awoke him, 








when, turning toward a fair young girl whoen- 
tered, ‘‘Emelie, my daughter,” said he, 
‘‘come near me—my task is over—the requiem 


snow your cheek has a glow upon it; do let me 
bring you something refreshing, for you have 
had nothing this morning, and I am sure we 
will nurse you well again.” 

**Do not deceive yourself, my love,” said 
he, **this wasted form never can be-restored 
by human aid; from heaven’s mercy alone can 
I hope for succour ; and it will be granted, my 
Einilie, in the time of my utmost need ; yes, in 
the hour of death will I claim His help, who is 
always ready to aid those who trust in him; 
and soon, very soon must this mortal frame be 
laid in its quiet sleeping-place, and this restless 
soul return to Him who gave it.” 

The tender girl stood in pallid though mute 
distress; not a sigh, not a tear, escaped her. 
The idea of death broke so suddenly on her 
mind, that it checked every siode of utterance, 
and she gazed upon his countenance as if ina 
dream. Death, at any period of life, wears an 
awful aspect, but never more so than to the 
youthful heart, whose every step has been that 
lof health and joy, and whose bounding pulse, 
lyet swayed by hope, has never been chilled by 
the sorrow or distracted by the doubts and fears 
thet hang over our earthly existence. Thus 
was it with Emilie: united by the tenderest 
sympathy to her father, and living, as it were, 
in a world of music, no wonder that she beheld 
death with terror, as the destroyer of her all— 
of happiness, 

‘The dying father raised himself on his couch, 
and said, **You spoke of refreshment, my 
daughter, it can still be afforded to my fainting 
soul; take these notes, the last that I shall ever 
pen, and sit down to the instrument. Sing with 
them the hymn so beloved by your mother, and 
let me once more hear those tones which have 
been my delight, my passion, since my earliest 
remembrance.”” Emelie did as she was desired, 
and it seemed as if she sought a relief from 
her own thougits, tor, after running over a few 
chords of the piano, she commenced, in the 
sweetest voice, the following lines: 








“Spirit! thy labor is o'er, 
Thy term of probation is run, 

Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 
And the race of immortal begun. 


Spirit! look not on the strife 
Or the pleasures of earth with regret, 
Pause not on the threshold of limitless life, 
To mourn for thy day that ia set. 


Spirit! no fetters can bind, 
No wicked have power to molest, 

There the weary, like thee, and the wretched shall find 
A haven, a mansion of rest. 





Spirit! how bright is the road 
For which thou art now on the wing, 

Thy home it will be, with thy Saviour and God, 
Their loud hallelujahs to sing.” 


As she concluded the last stanza, she dwelt, 
for a few moments, on the low, melancholy 
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notes of the piece, and then waited, in silence, 
for the mild voice of her father’s praises. He 
spoke not—and, with something like surprise, 


she turned toward him; he was laid back upon || 


the sofa, his face shaded in part with his hand, 
and his form reposed as if in slumber. Start- 
ing with fear, Emilie sprang toward him, and 
seized his hand, but the touch paralyzed her, | 
for she sank senseless by his side. He was} 
gone! With the sounds of the sweetest melo- 
dy ever composed by human thought, his soul| 
had winged its flight to regions of eternal bliss. 
—Niw York Mirror. 





—_ 


As our paper is professedly devoted to the ef- 
fusions of gifled females, we trust our fair 
readers will be entertained with the following 
sketch of a Yankee nuspus, from the pen of; 
Cousin Nabby.—Ed. Cin. Mir. 





GREAT UPROAR IN DOWNINGVILLE. 
Letter from Major Downing’s Cousin Nabby to| 
the editor of the Portland Courier. 


Respected Sir:—As cousin Jack is always so! 


mity budge in writing letters to you, and as he) 
and the President has showed us a most pro-| 
voking trick, and run off like a stream of chalk) 
back to Washington without coming here, after 
they had promised over and over again that they 
would come, and we had got all slicked up and 
our clean gownds on, and more good victuals| 
cooked than there ever was in all Downingville| 
before, I say, Mr. Editor, I declare it’s tu bad | 
we are all as mad a blazes about it, and I mean 
to write and tell you all about it, if I live, and 
if cousin Jack don’t like it he may lump it—so 
there now. 

Ye see cousin Jack writ to us that he and the 
President and some more gentlemen should be 
here the 4th of July, and we must spring to it 
and brush up and see how smart we could look 
and how many fine things we could show the 
President. This was a Saturday before the 4th 
July come a Thursday. The letter was to un- 
cle Joshua, the Post Master. Most all the folks 
in Downingville were at the post office waiting 
when the mail come in, for we expected to hear 
from Jack. 

Uncle Joshua put on his spectacles and open- 
ed the mail and hauled out the papers and let- 
ters in abunch. Ina minute I see one to Un- 
cle Joshua with the President’s name on the 
outside; so I knew it was from Jack, for the 
President always puts his name on Jack’s let- 
ters. Weall cried out to Uncle Joshua to open 
it and let us know what was in it. But he is 
such a provoking odd old man he would’nt touch 
it until he got every one of the papers and let- 
ters sorted and put in their places.—And then 
he took it and sat down in his arm chair, and 
took out his tobacker box and took a chew of 
tobacker, and then he broke open the seal, and 
sot and chawed and read to himself. We all 
‘stood tiptoe with our hearis in our mouths and 
he must needs read it over to himself three 
umes, chawing his old quid, and once in a while 
giving us a knowing wink hefore he would tell 
us what was in it.—And he would’nt tell us 


| though he might take the shine off of most any | 


| such a pucker to have every thing nice, I did’nt, 
‘|put away your knick-nacks for Jack and the 





after all, but, says he, you must all be ready to 


‘put the best side out Thursday morning; there’ll | with aunt Keziah at the head; and then come 


be business to attend to, such as Downingville | 


never see before. 
At that we all cut and run, and such a hub- || 


| bub as we were in from that time till Thursday | 


morning I guess you never see. Such a wash-| 
ing and scrubbing and making new clothes and 
mending old ones and baking and cooking. : 

avery thing seemed to be in a clutter all over 
ithe neighborhood. Sargent Joel flew round 
like a ravin distracted rooster. He called out! 
his company every morning before sunrise and, 
marched ’em up and down the road three hours 
levery day. He sent to the store and got a 
‘whole new set of buttons and had ’em sowed on | 
to his regimental coat, and had a new piece of; 
‘red put round the collar. Andhad is trowses| 
washed and his boots greezed, and looked as| 


‘thing. But the greatest rumpus was at Uncle 
Joshua’s, for they said the President must 
stay there all night. And aunt Keziah was in: 


know but she would fly off the handle. \ 

She had every part of the house washed from || 
garret to cellar, and the floors al) sanded, and, 
a bunch of green bushes put into all the fire’ 
places. And ehe baked three ovens full of dried | 
punkin pies, besides a few dried huckleberry| 
pies, and cake, and a great pot of pork and | 
beans. But the worst trouble was to fix up the, 
bed so as to look nice; for aunt Keziah declared | 
the President should have as good a night’s| 
lodging in ner house as he had in New York or 
\Boston. So she put on two feather beds on top| 
the straw bed, and a bran new calico quilt that 
‘she made the first summer after she was mar-| 
jried and never put it on a bed before. And to! 
‘make it look as nice as the New York beds, she} 
\took her red silk gown and ripped it up and 
|made a blanket to spread over the top. And| 
‘then she hung up some sheets all round the bed 
‘room, and the gals brought in a whole handful 
of roses and pinks and pinned ’em up as thick | 
as flies in August. 

After we got things pretty much fixed, uncle’ 
Joshua started off to meet cousin Jack and the! 
‘President, and left Sargent Joel to put matters! 
to rights, and told us we must all be ready = 
be paraded in the road by 9 o’clock, Thursday | 
morning. Well, Thursday morning come, and| 
| we all mustered as soon as it was day light and} 
dressed up. The children were all washed and| 
‘had their clean aprons on and their heads comed | 
‘and were put under the care of the school marm| 


|to be paraded along with her scholars. 


About eight o’clock all the village got togeth- 
jer down the road as far as uncle Joshua’s new} 
barn; and Sargent Joe! told us how tostand, as he 
jsaid, in military order. He placed Bill John- 
,son and cousin Ephraim out a little ways in 
ifront, with each of em a great long fowling 
piece with a smal! charge in to fire a salute, 
and told ’em as soon as the President hove in 
sight to let drive, ouly be careful and pint their 
guns up, so as not to hurt any body. Then) 
come Sargent Joe] and his company ; and then 
come the schoolmarm and the children; and 











then come all the women and gals over sixteen, 


all the men in town that owned horses, riding 
on horseback; and all the boys that Sargent 
Joel did’nt think was large enough to walk in 
the procession got up and sot on the fences 
along the side of the road. 

There we stood till about nine o'clock, when 
sure enough we saw somebody come riding out 
of the woods down the hill. ‘The boys all 
screamed ready to split their throats, hoorah 
for Jackson, and Bill Johnson fired off his gun. 
Cousin Ephraim, who aint so easy fluttered, 
held on to his and did’nt fire, for he could‘nt 
see any body but uncle Joshua on his old grey 
horse. Along come uncle Joshua on a slow 
trot, we looked and we looked, but could’nt see 
any body coming behind him. 

Then they all begun to look at one another as 
wild as hawks and turn all manner of colors. 
When uncle Joshua got up so we could see him 
pretty plain, he looked as cross as a thunder 
clouc. He rid up to sargent Joel, and says he, 
you may all go home about your business, and 


President are half way to Washington by this 
time. 

My stars what a time their was then! I 
never see so many folks boiling over mad before. 
Bill Johnson threw his gun over into the field 
as much as ten rods, and hopped up and down 
and struck his fists together like one possessed. 
Sargent Joel marched back and forth across the 
road two or three times, growing redder and 
redder, till at last he drew out his sword and 
fetched a blow across a hemlock stump, and 
snapped it off like a pipe stem. Aunt Keziah 
ell down in a conniption fit, and it was an hour 
before we could bring her tu and get her into 
the house. And when she came to go round 
the house and see the victuals she had cooked 
up, and go into the bed room and see her gown 
all cut up, she went into conniption fits again 
and had ’em half the night. But she’s better 
to day and has gone to work to try to patch up 
her gownd again. 

I thought I would just let you know about 
these things, and if you are a mind to send 
word on to cousin Jack and the President I’m 
willing. You may tell ’em there aint five folks 
in Downingville that would hoorah for Jackson 
now, and I dont believe there’s one that would 
vote for him unless ’tis uncle Joshua, and he 
would’nt if he was’nt afraid of loosing the post 
office. 

But there uncle Joshua has called to me and 
says he wont keep the mail open another mi- 
nute for my letter, so I must subscribe myself 


'|your respected friend, 


Naspy Downing. 





Heser, the purest of modern bards, inspired 
by the spirit ‘“‘ that touched Isaiah’s hallow’d 
lips with fire,” sung in strains of which every 
line teens with scriptural imagery, and with a 
true Hebrew soul. His devotional pieces real- 
ly deserving the name of ‘“‘Psalms and Hymns” 
—dissipated the delusions which hung like a 
cold spel] over many minds of much feeling and 
understanding, that religious poetry was im- 
practicable. He proved that poetry may be 
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kindled at the altar of religion—nay, that poe- 
‘try is never truly in its element, but when es- 
sentially so inspired. His hymns are now in- 
corporated forever with the poetry of England, 
and his immortal name stands canonized on the 
roll of her worthies. Of his hymns—the 
breathings of an unsophisticated devotion,—we 
are tempted to give one specimen—a gem of; 
‘* purest ray serene.” 


Lo! the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield! 
Hark to nature’s lesson given 

By the blessed birds of Heaven! 
Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy ; 

** Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow; 
God provideth for the morrow! 


‘Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the ruse? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we, poor citizens of air! 
Barns, nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily. 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow! 
God provideth for the morrow! 


* One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our bumble destiny ; 

One there lives who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall; 

Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime; 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow; 
God provideth for. the morrow!” 





LEGENDS. 

Those wild, ludicrous, but often stupid his- 
tories entitled Legends, are said to have origi- 
nated in the following circumstance. 

Before colleges were established in the mon- 
asteries where the schools were held, the pro- 
fessors in rhetoric frequently gave their pupils 
the life of some saint, for the trial of their ta- 
lent at amplification. The students, being 
constantly at a loss to furnish out their pages, 
invented most of these wonderful adventures. 
Jortin observes, that the Christians used to 
collect out of Ovid, Livy, and other pagan 
poets and historians, the miracles and portents 
to be found there, and accommodated them to 
their own monks and saints. The good fathers 
of that age, whose simplicity was not inferior 
to their devotion, were so delighted with these 
flowers of rhetoric, that they were induced to 
make a collection of these miraculous compo- 
sitions ; not imagining that, at some distant 
period, they would become matters of faith. 
Yet, when James de Voragine, Peter Nadal, 
and Peter Ribadeneira, wrote the Lives of the 
Saints, they sought for their materials in the 
libraries of the monasteries; and awakening 
from the dust these manuscripts of amplifica- 
tion, imagined they made an invaluable present 
to the world, by laying before them these volu- 
minous absurdities. The people received these 
pious fictions with all imaginable simplicity, 
and as the book is adorned with a number of; 
cuts, these miracles were perfectly intelligible 
to their eyes, Tillemont, Fleury, Baillet, 
Launoi, and Bollandus, cleared away much of| 
the rubbish; the enviable title of Golden Le- 
gend, by which James de Voragine called his 
work, has been disputed; iron or lead might 





When the world began to be more critical in 
their reading, the monks gave a graver turn to 
their narratives ; and became penurious of their 
absurdities. The faithful Catholic contends, 
that the line of tradition has been preserved 
unbroken ; notwithstanding that the originals 
were lost in the general wreck of literature 
from the barbarians, or came down in a most 
imperfect state. 

Baronius has given the lives of many apocry- 
phal saints; for instance, of a Saint Xinoris, 
whom he calls a martyr of Antioch; but it ap- 
pears that Baronius havirg read in Chrysostom 
this word, which signifies a couple or pair, he 
mistook it for the name of a saint, and contrived 
to give the most authentic biography of a saint 
who never existed! The Catholics confess this 
sort of blunder is not uncommon, but then it is 
only fools who laugh! As aspecimen of the 
happier inventions, one is given, embellished by 
the diction of Gibbon— 

‘Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical 
history, I am tempted to distinguish the memo- 
rable fable of the Seven Sleepers; whose ima- 
ginary date corresponds with the reign of the 
younger Theodosius, and the conquest of Afri- 
ca by the Vandals. When the Emperor De- 
cius persecuted the Christians, seven noble 
youths of Ephesus concealed themselves in a 
Spacious cavern, on the side of an adjacent 
mountain; where they were deomed to perish 
by the tyrant, who gave orders that the en- 
trance should be firmly secured with a pile of 
stones. They immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which was miraculously prolonged 
without injuring the powers of life, during a 
period of one hundred and eighty-seven years. 
At the end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, 
to whom the inheritance of the mountain had 
descended, removed the stones to supply mate- 
rials for some rustic edifice. The light of the 
sun darted into the cavern, and the Seven 
Sleepers were permitted to awake. After a 
slumber as they thought of a few hours, they 
were pressed by the calls of hunger; and re- 
solved that Jamblichus, one of their number, 
should secretly return to the city to purchase 
bread for the use of his companions. The 
youth, if we may still employ that appellation, 
could no longer recognize the once familiar as- 
pect of his native country; and his surprise 
was increased by the appearance of a large 
cross, triuinphantly erected over the principal 
gate of Ephesus. His singular dress and obso- 
lete language confounded the baker, to whom 
he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the 
current coin of the empire; and Jamblichus, 
on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was drag- 
ged before the judge. Their mutual inquiries 
produced the amazing discovery, that two cen- 
turies were almost elapsed since Jamblichus 
and his friends had escaped from the rage of a 
Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the 
clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, it is 
said, the Emperor Theodosius himself, hasten- 
ed to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers; 
who bestowed their benediction, related their 
story, and at the same instant peaceably ex- 
pired. 





more aptly express the character of this folio. 


‘This popular tale Mahomet learned when 








he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria; and 
he has introduced it, as a divine revelation, in- 
to the Koran.’—The same story has been adopt- 
ed and adorned, by the nations from Benga! to 
Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion. 


The too curious reader may perhaps require 
other specimens of the more unlucky inventions 
of this ‘Golden Legend ;’ as characteristic of 
a certain class of minds, the philosopher will 
not contemn these grotesque fictions. 


These monks imagined that holiness was of- 
ten proportioned to a saint’s filthiness. St. 
Ignatius, say they, delighted to appear abroad 
with old dirty shoes ; he never used a comb, but 
let his hair clot ; and religiously abstained from 
paring his nails. One saint attained to such 
piety as to have near three hundred patches on 
his breeches ; which, after his death, were hung 
up in public as an incentive to imitation. St. 
Francis discovered by certain experience that 
the devils were frightened away by such kind 
of breeches, but were animated by clean cloth- 
ing to tempt and seduce the wearers; and one 
of their heroes declares that the purest souis 
are inthe dirtiest bodies. On this they tell a 
story which may not be very agreeable to fas- 
tidious delicacy. Brother Juniper was a gen- 
tleman perfectly pious on this principle; in- 
deed so great was his merit in this species of 
mortification, that a brother declared he could 
always nose Brother Juniper when within a 
inile of the monastery, provided the wind was 
at the due point. Once, when the blessed Ju- 
niper, for he was no saint, was a guest, his 
host, proud of the honor of entertaining so 
pious a personage, the intimate friend of St. 
Francis, provided an excellent bed, and the 
finest sheets. Brother Juniper abhorred such 
luxury. And this too evidently appeared after 
his sudden departure in the morning, unknown 
to his kind host. The great Juniper did this, 
says his biographer, having told us what he did, 
not so much from his habitual inclinations for 
which he was so justly celebrated, as from his 
excessive piety, and as much as he could to 
mortify worldly pride, and to show how a true 
saint despised clean sheets. 


In the life of St. Francis we find, among 
other grotesque miracles, that he preached a 
sermon jin a desert, but he svon collected an 
immense audience. The birds shrilly warbled 
to every sentence, and stretched out their necks, 
opened their beaks, and when he finished, dis- 
persed with a holy rapture into four companies, 
to report his sermon to all] the birds in the uni- 
verse. A grasshopper remained a week with 
St. Francis during the absence of the Virgin 
Mary, and pittered on his head. He grew se 
companionable with a nightingale, that when « 
nest of swallows began to babble, he hushed 
them by desiring them not to tittle-tattie of 
their sister, the nightingale. Attacked by a 
wolf, with only the sign manual of the cross, 
he held a long dialogue with his rabid assailant. 
till the wolf, meek as a lap-dog, stretched his 
paws in the hands of the saint, followed him 
through towns, and became half a Christian. 


This same St. Francis had such a detesiation 





of the good things of this world, that he would 
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never suffer his followers to touch money. A 
friar having placed in a window some money 
collected at the altar, he desired him to take it 
in his mouth, and throw it on the dung of an 
ass! St. Philip Nerius was such a lover of po- 
verty, that he frequently prayed that God would | 
bring him to that state, as tostand in need of a 

penny, and find nobody that would give him |! 
one! 


: 


} 


But Saint Macaire was so shocked at having/|! 
killed a louse, that he endured seven years of | 
penitence among the thorns and briars of a fo-|! 
rest. A circumstance which seems to have 
reached Moliere, who gives this stroke to the) 
character of his Tartuffe : 





Il s’impute a peche la moindre bagatelle; 
Jusques-la qu'il se vint, l'autre jour s’accuser 
D'avoir pris une puce en faisant sa priere, 

Et de l'avoir tue, avec trop de colere! 





I give a miraculous incident respecting two 
pious maidens. The night of the Nativity of), 
Christ, after the first mass, they both retired 
into a solitary spct of their nunnery till the se-|| 
cond mass was rung. One asked the other,| 
‘Why do you want two cushions, when I have 
only one!’ The other replied, ‘I would place 
it between us, for the child Jesus; as the 
Evangelist says, where there are two or three 
persons assembled, I am in the midst of them.’| 
--This being done, they sat down, feeling a| 
inost lively pleasure at their fancy; and there 
they remained, from the Nativity of Christ to) 
that of John the Baptist ; but this great inter- 
val of time passed with these saintly maidens)| 
as two hours would appear to others. The ab-! 
bess and her nuns were alarmed at their ab-| 
sence, for no one could give any account of 
them. In the eve of St. John, a cowherd pas- 
sing by them, beheld a beautiful child seated on 





of petty sessions, with no detined jurisdiction 3} 


‘body which, under Napoleon, prepared the im- 


\watch over the ministers, organized conquered | 


NAPOLEON IN THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


**When the foreigner, who explores his way 
through the narrow corridors of the Hotel Mole, 
perceives at the further end of a dark room, a 
few individuals in embroidered coats, crowded 
together, pressing upon each other almost to 
suffocation—assembled perhaps to determine, 


‘whether e garde champetre shall be proceeded || 


against,* or a ditch be cleansed—he naturally 
inquires whether this be the council of state 
once so celebrated throughout Europe, and 
whose immortal codes still govern many coun- 
tries no way connected with France. 

‘“‘No! the present council of state is a sort 





a den of sinecurists—an institution without} 
form or legality ;—it is no longer that powerful | 





perial decrees, regulated the provinees, kept} 


countries, interpreted the law, and governed} 
the empire. | 

“Tt was in the great hall of the Tuileries. | 
next to the Chapel, that our laws were elabo- | 
rated, and formed into those codes so magnifi- 
cent in their conception, so simple in their ar: | 
rangement, and of such rigorous precision,—}| 
codes which have outlived the splendor of the | 
empire, and will be lasting as bronze. T! 
was that powerful home administration estab- 


lished, by whose rusty » Is our little states- 


men of the day, still clin, to save themselves|| 


from falling. 
“The council of state was the seat of the 
government, and the soul of the empire. Its 


auditors, under the name of Intendants, adapted |, 
the yoke to the necks of conquered nations.|) 


Its ministers of state, under the name of Pre- 


nuere}! 


a cushion between this pair of runaway nuns.| cabinet. Its counsellors, under the title of go- 
He hastened to the abbess with news of these || vernment orators, discussed the laws in the 
stray sheep, who saw this lovely child playfully |, senate and the legislative body. To its coun- 


sidents of Sections, controlled the acts of the}! 


seated between these nymphs, who, with blush- 
ing countenances, inquired if the second bell | 
had already rung? Both parties were equally | 
astonished to find our young devotees had been) 
there from the Nativity of Jesus to that of St. 
John. ‘The abbess asked after the child who), 
sat between them; they solemnly declared} 
they saw no child between them, and persisted f 
in their story. | 
Such is one of these miracles of ‘ the Golden | 
Legend,’ which a wicked wit might comment | 
on, and see nothing extraordinary in the whole || 
story. ‘The two nuns might be missing between || 


| 


! 


the Nativities, and be found at the last with a | 
child seated between them.—They might not 
choose to account either for their absence or|| 
their child—the only touch of miracle is, that 
they asseverated, they saw no child—that 1) 
confess, is a little (child) too much. 


} 


The lives of the saints, by Alban Butler is a | 
learned work, and the most sensible history of! 
these legends ; Ribadenaira’s lives of the saints |! 
exhibit more of the legendary spirit, for want-|' 
ing judgment and not faith, he is more volumi- 
nous in his details, and more ridiculous in his}; 
narratives.—Curiosites of Literature. 





\tired of the impotency of freedom, aspired only 


sellors extraordinary, under the appeliation of| 
Directors Genera], were intrusted the adminis- 
tration of the customs, the crown lands, the 
general imposts, the bridges and causeways, 
the sinking fund, the woods and forests, and 
the treasury ;—they laid taxes upon the provin- 
ces of Hlyria, Holland, and Spain; established 
the French codes at Turin, Rome, Naples, and 
Hamburg, and raised a la Fraucais principali- 
ties, dutchies, and kingdoms. 

“In all great epochs, the genius which frames 
and commands, discovers, attracts, and fecun- 
dates the genius which serves and obeys. It 
seems as if, by a sort of sympathetic instinct, 
when they come in contact, the one merges into 
the other. 

“The turbulent tribunes—they whose organs 
had been worn down by the turmoils of the re- 
volution—yielded grumblingly to the attraction 
of the Emperor, Napoleon had dazzled them 
with his victories, and, as it were, absorbed 
them in his strength. The minds of all men, 


* By the codes which govern France, even now, no 
public functionary can be prosecuted for any crime he 
may commit, unle-s <n authorization from the council 
of state be first ob:ained. 





to relaxation in a repose of splendor and great. 
ness. ‘The council of state, in those grave 
meetings where the debates were not devoid of 
warmth, or the speeches of power, scemed a 
revival of the animated discussions in the re- 
publican tribune. There it was that, at the 
| bidding of Napoleon, the most ijlustrivus men 





|of the revolution agreed to congregate. 

‘Phere shone Cambaceres, the most didactic 
\of legislators, and the most able of presidents 5 
Tronchet, the most eminent judge of our age; 
| Merlin, the best jurisconsult in Europe ; ‘Treil- 
jhard, the most nervous logician of the council ; 
| Portalis, renowned for his eloquence, Segur 
jfor the elegance of his mind, Zangiacorn for 
his cutting conciseness, Albert for his great 


llearning, and Dudon for his administrative 


jiability; Chauvelin sparkling with sallies of 


lwits Cuvier with his powerful mind and uani- 
versal knowledge; Pasquier, so Mowing in his 
eloquence ; Boulay, so judicious; SBeranger, so 
close in argument, so sarcastic, and so witty ; 
Berlier, whose mind was so profound and fruit- 


jul; Degerands, so able in government, An- 


dr 


eossi ii the art of engineering, and St. Cyr, 
in military strategy; Regnauit de Saint-Jean 


|, d’Augely, briliiant orator, consummate publi- 


cist, and indefitigable man of business; Ber- 
nadotte, now King of Sweden, and Jourdan, 


the conqueror at Fleurus. 


“Scarcely had Napoieon, on his return from 
;one of his great battles, taken off his spurs, 
ere a noise of muskets was heard outside the 
‘council chamber. ‘lhrice woutd the dram roll; 
the doors would then fly open, and the Emperor 
trapidly enter, bow, and take his seat. 

| *] was then young, and I contess 1 could not 
Without emotion behold that bald forehead, upon 
which seemed reflected from the ceiling the 
jglory of Austerlitz, which the pencil of Gerard 
had painted so beautifully on the dome of the 
| Hall of Council. 

*‘] was present at the famous meeting of the 
council, after Napoleon’s return from the battle 
of Hanau. Pale and thoughtful, and still suf- 
jfering from the fatigue of travelling, the Empe- 
| ror summoned us into his private closet. There, 
| standing, and without any preparation, he 
| Sharply addressed M. Jaubert, governor of the 
Bank of France, who, he said, had imprudently 
}and with too great precipitation, extended his 
discounts. Napoleon then read the statutes of 
ithe Bank, whose mechanism he explained with 
wondrous precision and accuracy. It was a 
singular nove.ty to me, to hear a soldier dis- 
course on the formation of banks, and the theo- 
ry of discounts. M. Jaubert, a mild and timid 
inan, stammered out some excuses which we 
did not hear. ‘The door of the council chamber 
was then thrown open; each took his seat, and 
ithe business began. 


“The Emperor first made along pause. It 
was easily seen that he was absorbed by the 
workings of his mind. In spite of himself, hia 
head fell upon his bosom, and he instinctively 
cut with his penknife, pens, papers, and table- 
cover. At length, startivg as from a dream, he 
exclaimed : 

“The Bavarians! the Bavarians! I rode 
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over them; | have killed Wrede.* Invasion is 
gaining ground, and there is not a moment to lose. 
Well, gentlemen! whit do you intend todo? what 
have you to say to me? 

“ ‘Sire,’ replied Regnault de Saint-Jean d*Auge- 
ly, ‘you may rely upon the valor of the Dutch.’ 

“The Dutch! do you really think I place any 
dependance upon them? It is not blood, 
Jored water that rune in their veins.? 


but co- 





“But addresses, Sire, are coming from all parts; 
of the empire, and idl the public bodies attest their) 
fidetity and devotion to your Majesty.’ 

“What are you saying, Monsicur Regnault?! 
Do you think I don’t Know how such addresses are| 
gotup, vud what they are worth? 


dence to them? 


I want men and money, and not} 


fine sentences. You, gentlemen, are eminent citi- 


zeus, fathers of families, and fathers of the state. |! 


It is, therefore, your place to command the public |} 


opinon, by the eloquence of your exhortations; 


it is fur you to prevent the shame and misery of an || order for the navy, or a regulation for the army | 


jcontractors for bread. 


invasion, which threatens the empire.’ 

“But these words came too late. The empire), 
was foltering to its very foundations, and when|| 
epochs are marked out by Providence, governments || 


and people, in spite of their genius, must follow |) 


seir destiny and sink into the tomb; for this is no!) 
nore than the logical conclusion of their errors. | 
\| 
“If Napoleon perished so completely, it is be- 
eiuse he constituted in himself his renown, his/| 
dynasty, and his empire. Who would not havel| 
bowed their beads before his superiority? and who|| 
dit not feel, on approaching him, the charm of his} 
Carn fascination? There was no ervility 
this obecience to him, because it was voluntary ;| 
it 


to passion. 


5 1 
the destiny of nations; but you could not encoun- | years, and yield a perfume little inferior to Otto of | + 
ter his irrsistible eye, which searched into the se-|) Roses 


erets of your innermost sool. 


appeared bemygs of an inferior and vulgar species. | 
‘Vhere was command in the very sound of his voice, 
and yet a sweetness, nay, a tenderness—a_ sort of| 
Ttalran dyernonesines which set, your nerves vi- | 
brati it was by this inconceivable mixture of| 
ee and strength, of simplicity and splendor, of | 


einele-heartedness and superiority, of exquisite’ 


tact and abruptness, that he subjugated the eal 
rebellious hearts, and overcame the most preju- 
Ciced. Ttimay be truly said, 


that he conquered | 

th the word as with the sword, 

‘tu bis genius there was oriental pomp combined | 
wich mathematic precision, 

“His eloqnence, which te bim was not a studied 
eecomolishment, dut 
adapt itself to 


a means of command, could 
all times To) 
the soldiers, men of the people, he spoke the Jan- 
yoave of the peeple, ever foml of amplification,| 
of recollections, and of emotions. 
he spx 


and circumstances, 


To the learned 
of science; and he corrected with the 

the public offices, statistical tables, 
loaded with figures. At the council, he drew up 
Merlin, Beranger, and Por- 


ike 
elerks, in 
laws with Treilhare, 
talis. 


Ile was fond of exciting discussion among the 


* He believed this to be the case. 


counsellors. He stimulated them to argument, 


either because this was the image of his favorite 
science, war, or because he would elicit the sparks 
of truth from the concussion of debate. He him- 
self sometimes skirmished with Treilhard, an ob-| 
stinate and formidable dialectician, who stuck 
closely to his imperial antagonist. The empero 
used to say, that a victory over Treilhard cost him | 
more trouble than winning a battle. 

“His style of argumentation was quick, preci-| 
pitate, and overpowering; without connexion or| 


And the flowers are left to thirst to death, 

[love to come and afford them breath; 

And, under each languid, drooping thing 

To place my balmy and cooling wing. 

When the bright, fresh showers have just gone by, 
And the rainbow stands in the evening sky, 

Oh! then is the merriest time for me; 

And I and my race have a jubilee! 

We fly to the gardens and shake the drops 
From the bending boughs, and the floweret tops; 
And revel unseen in the calm starlight, 

Or dance on the moon-beams the live-long night. 











Do I give cre-|| were wonder-struck at the depth of his reasoning, | 


‘jand the ingenious sagacity of his interpretations. | 





ein night. He felt neither hunger or fatigue; his| 


was irresistible, and amounted sometimes even | 
You were never tired of looking upon} 
that brond and pensive forehead, which encloret|| 


| 
All other men—em-!| atmosphere of a room with a delicious odour. Com- 
crors, kings, generals, ministers--in his presence, | mon vinegar is greatly improved by a very small 


\|quantity being added to it.—Hort. Reg. No. 16. 











These, ah! these are my hours of gladness! 
But, I have my days and my nights of sadness! 

When J go tothe cheek where I kissed the rose, 
And ’tis turning as white as the mountain snows; 
While the eye of beauty must soon be hid 
Forever, beneath its sinking lid— 
| Oh! I'd give my whole self but to spare that gasp, 
“Endowed by nature with an incredible power! And save ber a moment from death's cold grasp! 
of attention, he could, without the least effort , | And when che ts beens to sepres ate 

z : ‘ ee hiss See Neath the fresh cut sod urd the church-yard stone, 

pass from a discussion of civil and political juris-| I keep close by her, and do my best 
prudence, to the minute details of an equipment To lift the dark pall from the sleeper’s breast; 
And linger behind with the beautiful clay, 
When friends and kindred have gone their way ! 
When the babe whose dimples I used to fan, 
I see completing its earthly span, 
I long, with a spirit so pure, to go 
From the scene of sorrow and tears below, 
Till Crise so high Ican catch the sung 
Of welcome, that bursts from the angel throng, 
As it enters its rest—but, alas! alas! 
] am only from: death to death to pass. 
I hasten away over mountain and flood, 
And find I’m alone on a field of blood. 
The soldier is there—but he breathes no more; 
And there is the plume, but ’tis stained with gore. 
i flutter and strive in vain, to place 
The end of his scarf o’er his marble face; 
And find not even a sigh, to take 
To her, whose heart is so soon to break! 
I fly to the flowers that I loved so much— 
They are pale, and drop at my slightest touch. 
The earth is in ruins! ——I turn to the sky— 
It frowns! and what can J du, but die? 


method, but natural, and full of genius. He threw 
forth clouds of flame and smoke. Although he: 
had not studied law, he guessed it; and lawyers: 


Neither time nor matter) 
could satiate the devouring activity of his genius. 
On leaving a council of ministers, he would pro- 
ceed to the council of state, and attend afterwards | 
the Committee of Public Works. Whilst the| 
counsellors of state, tired an! overcome, could not || 
resist the powers of sleep, it seemed to him an ex- 
cellent joke to prolong the sitting of the council | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 








‘indomitable will seemed to govern his constitution | 


as it did every thing else.’—The Hundred and | 
| One. \ 

| 

Tincture or Roses.—Take the peta's of the|| 

|common rose (centifolize) ; place them, without | 
|pressing them, in a bottle; pour some goo spirits|| 
of wine upon them; close the bottle, and let it}, 
stand until required for use. This will keep for | 











: a few drops will suffice to impregnate the 
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THE ZEPIYR’S SOLILOQUY. 7 ee 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. One of the first maxims inculcated on chil- 


idren is, that they should never speak without 
My end or my nature I ne’er may know, [having someting omy. We ened net forget 
1 wild onaber o'er te eeyeclf 0 tow jten that in our days of boyhood, this was held 
Of the countless things Ll am born to do. up to us, as one of the most excellent of saws. 
'**Bring up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it,” is 
janothor of those sayings, which has gained ap- 
plause in every age of the world. It has been 
\verified in ourselves. We, therefore, bearing 
jin mind the former, in our editorial capacity, 
jhave this week avoided thrusting any of our 
own effusions on our readers, for the simplest 
lof all reasons, that we can find nothing on 
iwhich, interestingly to exercise our editorial 
acumen. ‘There is nothing on earth to write 
about. FEivery thing scems ‘‘stale, flat, and un- 
profitable ;” and having no desire so to appear 
before our readers,—we have unmercifully re- 
jected all editorial, and present ourselves to 
them, decked out in the plumage of others ;— 
which cannot fail to be agreeable to most of 


Though from whence I came, or whither I go, 


I flit, in the days of the joyous Spring, 

Through field and forest, and I freight my wing 
With the spice of the buds, which I haste to bear 
Where I know that man will inhale the air. 
And, while | hover o’er beauty’s lip, 

I part her locks with my pinions tip; 

Or brighten her cheek with my fond caress 

And breathe in the folds of her lightsome drees. 
I love to sport with the silken curl 

On the lily neck of the laughing girl; 

To dey the tear of the weeping boy, 

Who's breaking his heart for a broken toy; 

To fan the heat of his brow away, 

And over his mother’s narp-strings play, 

Till, his griefs forgotten, he looks around 

For the secret hand that has waked the sound. 
I love, when the warrior ‘mails his breast 

To toss the head of his snow-white crest 

To take the adieu that he turus to leave, 

And the sigh that his lady retires to heave! 
When the sultry sun of a sunmer’s day 




















them, and to lay them under large obligations, 
for our good sense and discretion. 























Each sparkling dew-drop has dried away, 
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BRIEF SUMMARY OF SMALL MATTERS. 








PATENT FOX STAYING THE CHOoLERA.—A 
certain ‘* A. Hunn, senr., M. & Ch. D.,” ad- 
vertises in a Kentucky paper, that he can cure 
‘the murderous giant plague,,’ ‘falsely called 
Cholera,’ by five dollars accompanying every 
request to him for that purpose. In what his 
cure consists, the public are to be left in the 
dark: as he has applied for a patent to stop the 
ravages of the fell destroyer, and all patentees 
being selfish in their philanthropy, we only ad- 
vise our readers, to patiently await the divulg- 
ing of the great secret some twenty-eight 
years, when the paten', by its own limitation, 
will run out. Perhaps, the benefit to mankind, 
in a medical point of view, will be as extensive 


then, as if divulged at the present time; he-| 


cause, as the learned doctor says, ‘‘there is a 
junto of academica! empirics, sinners against 
the holy spirit of truth, with whom he radically 
differs.” 





Tue Onto Convention or Eprrors AnD 
Pus.isHers,—which assembled at Columbus 
on the 9th July, was thinly attended, and ad- 
journed to meet in December next; provided, 
that those who are ost clamorous in calling for 
1 moral improvement in the condition of the 
press, evince the sincerity of their professions, 
by putting the craft in possession of the incen- 
tives to visit the Capitol; viz., light hearts, 
and well filled pockets. 


Give THE Devin His pue.—The thousand 
and one newspapers located throughout different 
parts of the Union, have copied the following pa- 
ragraph, as it reads, thus: ‘*Good Adyice.——An 
aged man on his,death-bed, thus addressed his 
children; ‘My children, I am dying, and have not 
strength to exhort you:—follow my example ; 
live honestly, serve God, and take the newspa- 
pers.’’ As we happen to be acquainted, perso- 
nally, with this ‘‘aged man,” and know that 
he ‘* yet liveth,” although thus unceremonious- 
ly despatched to the nether world by some witless 
newspaper paragraphist; we consider it our 
bounden duty, in accordance with the determi- 
nation of the Ohio editors, to stick to the truth 
from and after the late convention, to declare 
that the aforesaid wholesome, sage, and judicious 
advice, is contained in the close of a valedicto- 
ry address of the editor of the Independent 
Press, published in this city in 1824, in which 
year it was so fatherly pronounced as a dying 
blessing ; when the editor was cutting the pa- 
per thread of life which united him to his pa- 


trons. 





Jim Crowisu.—It is said that the iegisla- 
ture of the ‘granite state,’’ have repealed the 
law allowing bounty for killing crows. The 
Yankees had begun to drive such a brisk trade 
in this way, that they made it their daily avoca- 
tion to traverse the fields and woods in search 
of crow nests; and in the warmth of their 
kindly feeling to the unfledged innocents, it is 
said that they actually hatched them, and sus- 


tained and nourished them by offices of pater- 
nal regard, until they, by dint of age, were suf- 
ficiently large to ‘‘ show a scalp!’* and then, 
oh murderous descendants of our pilgrim fa- 
thers! how was your cruelty exercised, by the 
savage mode of applying the scalping knife, 
for the mere quid pro quo of a few shillings 
from the state, as a bounti-fee consideration for 
this worse than ‘‘Kentucky pastime,” as the 
Yankees once termed the ‘biting’ and ‘‘goug- 
ing” scenes in the west. Our account, from 
which we make this compend, sayeth nothing 
respecting any of the legislators being engaged 
in this ‘summer sport ;” there is, therefore, 
this fair inference to be drawn, that they were 
not; else, why should they be the first to spoil 
the ‘‘trade ?”’ 

Tue Rev. Ropsrr Hatit.—Of a penurious 
person, a friend said, ‘Poor wretch! you might 
put his soul into a nut-shell.”” ‘‘Yes, sir,” re- 
plied Hall, ‘‘and even then it would creep out 
at a maggot-hole.” On being asked if Dr. 
Kippis was not a clever man, Hall said, ‘‘He 
might be a very clever man by nature, for aught 
I know ; but he laid so many books upon his 
|head, that his brain could not move.” Disgust- 
ied, on one occasion by the egotism and conceit 
jor the preacher, who, with a mixture of self- 
complacency and impudence, challenged his ad- 
||miration of a sermon; Mr. Hall, who possessed 
strong powers of satire, which he early learned 
\\to repress, was provoked to say, ‘“‘Yes, there 
|| was one very fine passage in your discourse, 
jjsir.”” “1 am rejoiced to hear you say so— 
which was it!” ‘Why, sir, it was the passage 
from the pulpit to the vestry.”” In confessing 
that he had been led into the folly of imitating 
Dr. Johnson, he said, “I aped Dr. Johnson, 
and 1 preached Johnson, and, I am afraid, with 
little more of evangelical sentiment than is to 
be found in his essays; but it was a youthful 
folly, and it was a very great folly. I might as 
well have attempted to dance a hornpipe in the 
cumbrous costnnie of Gog and Magog. My pu- 
ny thoughts could not sustain the load of words 
in which I attempted to clothe them.” In 
speaking of Johnson himself, he said, ‘He 
shone strongly on the angles of a thought.”— 
Tait’s Mag. 








| 





Mavame Ronanp.—To a very beautiful per- 
son, Madame Roland united great powers of 
intellect. Her reputation stood very high, and 
her friends never spoke of her but with the ut- 
most respect. At her house I saw several com- 
mittees, composed of ministers and the leading 
Girondists. A female appeared rather out of 
place at such meetings; but she took no part in 
the discussions. She was generally at her desk 
writing letters, and seemed not to notice what 
was going on, of which however she did not lose a 
word. The simplicity of her dress did not de- 
tract from her natural grace and elegance ; and 
though her pursuits were more adapted to the 
other sex, she adorned them with all the charms 
of her own. I reproach myself with not hav- 
ing personally known all her good qualities; but 
I had imbibed a prejudice against female poli- 


TALLEYRAND.—A sententious manner, frigid 
politeness, and an air of observation, formed an 
impenetrable shield round his diplomatic cha- 
racter. When among his intimate friends, he 
was quite a different being. He was particu- 
larly fond of social conversation, which he 
usually prolonged to a very late hour. Fa- 
miliar, affectionate, and attentive to the means 
of pleasing, he yielded to a kind of intellectual 
epicurism, and became amusing that he might 
himself be amused. He is the author of the 
bon-mot quoted somewhere by Champfort, 
where Ruhliere said, “I know not why IT am 
called a wicked man, for I never, in the whole 
course of my life, committed but one act ot 
wickedness.”—The bishop of Autun immed) 
ately exclaimed, with his full sonorous voice 
and significant manner, “But when will this 
act be at an end?!’”’—One evening, at whist, 
while he was in London, a lady of tifty wa, 
mentioned as having married a footman. 
eral express their surprise at such a chicice. 
‘When you are nine,”’ said the bishop of Au- 
tun, ‘‘you do not count honors.”—His manne: 
of story-telling is peculiarly graceful, and he 
is a model of good taste in conversation. In- 
dolent, voluptuous, born to wealth and eran- 
deur, he had yet, during his exile, accustomed 
himself to a life of privation; and he liberally 
shared with his friends the only resources he 
had left, arising from the sale of the wreck of 
his superb library, which fetched a very low 
price, because even in London, party-spirit pre- 
vented a competition of purchasers.—J). 


Sev- 


THE WANDERERS RETURN. 


BY H. D. LITTLE, Es@. 
I come once more, a wearied man, 
To look upon that holy spot, 
Where first my infant life began 
To journey throuzh its changeful iot. 
I come!—a thousand shadows play 
Upon the mirror of my mind— 
The phantoms of a happier day 
In Memory’s sacred keeping shrinew. 


I gaze! and lo! before me rise 

The shades of many a hallowed form 
bg ~ before my wilder’d eyes, 

ith looks as blooming, young and warm, 

As twice ten years ago they seein’d 

When last in sportive hour we met; 
But ah! we then had never dream’d 

That youth's bright sun so soon would set. 


Where are they now?—I find them not, 
Where erst their glorious forms were found! 
Each sportive hand, each well kuown spot, 
Echoes nu more the cheerful sound 
Of their glad voices.—They are gone 
O’er hills, and streams, and vallies wide: 
Scatter’d like leaves by autumn strown, 
Even in their freshest bloom and pride 


The placid brook still winds its way 
Thro’ sloping banks bedeck’d with flowers 
The zephyrs thro’ the leaflets play, 
The same as in life’s early hours. 
But times and change have strangely cast 
O’er every spot a lonesome air; 
My thoughts are treasur’d with the past; 
ly happiest moments centre there. 


I feel that e’en my childhood’s home 
Hath lost its once mysterious charm! 
No voice parental bids me come— 
None greets me with affection warm! 
But yet, amid my being’s blight, 
One nourish’d thought with fondness glows— 
That where mine eyes first hailed the light, 

















ticians.—Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau. 


There they at last, shall darkly close. 








